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INTRODUCTION 


summer of 1921, American knowledge of Russia had for three years 

been a matter of conjecture and contradiction. During the fall 
and winter of that year relief operations were commenced on a very large 
scale by organizations representing all shades of opinion and devoted to a 
variety of programs. 

The reports from these agencies as to the need in Russia and the adequacy 
of relief efforts did not altogether agree, and the American public, still largely 
in ignorance of the general situation in Russia, had no independent basis for 
interpreting them. Some of the agencies, moreover, were by no means clear 
as to their future course and followed an uncertain policy in the light of vary- 
ing reports. 

The National Information Bureau, Inc., since its establishment in 1918, 
had made itself responsible—directly to its members and indirectly to the 
public—for accurate, impartial information as to the merit of national and 
international philanthropic appeals. It had adopted the policy of securing 
such information by independent investigation, and had already made two 
field studies of American relief in Europe—in France and Belgium in the spring 
of 1919, and in Austria, Germany, Poland and Serbia in the winter of 1920. 

It was clear that the Bureau could not report adequately on Russian relief 
without a fresh investigation in the field. On May 16, 1922, its directors 
therefore authorized the organization of a Commission on Russian Relief 
to study the situation in Russia after the harvest of 1922 was accounted for, 

so that some sort of forecast could be made of conditions during the coming 
winter. The Commission was constituted as follows: 


N J) HEN Maxim Gorki appealed for aid for starving Russians, in the 


ALLEN WARDWELL, of Stetson, Jennings and Russell, attorneys-at-law, 
New York. Member of American Red Cross Commission to Russia, 1917; 


commissioner, 1918. 

GRAHAM R. TAYLOR, then executive secretary of the American Association 
of Social Workers. Assistant to the American Ambassador to Russia, 
1916-19. 

. ALLEN T. BURNS, director of the National Information Bureau since July 
1, 1922. Previously director of the Americanization study of the Carnegie 


Corporation. 
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As medical and public health adviser, the Commission secured the services 
of Dr. Henry O. Eversole, of Los Angeles, just retiring from the service of 
the American Red Cross as executive in Czecho-Slovakia and previously 
medical director in Siberia. The staff included also Miss Elsie Bond and 
Miss Alice Davis, assistants in the medical survey. George Pollatts, formerly 
on the staff of the American Red Cross, served the Commission as transpor- 
tation assistant and interpreter. 

The work of the Commission was outlined as follows: 

1. To report upon the work actually being done by American agencies 
working in Russia with their own personnel. 


2. To report upon other relief operations for which American support was 
asked, or which directly affected American relief undertakings. 


3. To determine as nearly as possible how far and in what respects 
American relief would be needed in Russia after the harvest of 1922. 


The Commission’s first step was to submit the proposal for an investigation 
to the major American agencies concerned. ‘These were unanimous in ap- 
proving it. The following not only endorsed the study formally, but furnished 
credentials and facilitated the investigation by many other courtesies of which 
the Bureau here makes grateful acknowledgment: 


American Relief Administration 

American Red Cross 

American Friends Service Committee 

Joint Distribution Committee 

American Committee for the Relief of Russian Children 
American Medical Aid for Russia 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


In view of the strictly non-political character of the investigation the 
representatives of the Soviet government in New York gave it their cordial 
approval and furnished helpful letters of introduction, so that the Commission 
was equipped with unusually complete credentials. Throughout its work in 
Russia, the Commission had complete freedom of movement. It was given 
every facility for observation and study, and here acknowledges the courtesy 
and cooperation of Soviet officials. 

The Commission entered Russia by way of Riga, arriving at Moscow on 
September 6. After a preliminary study of the situation there it inspected 
in turn the principal famine areas, traveling by rail or boat to the important 
cities, and making side trips by motor into a number of small villages in nearly 
every district. Inspection trips, aggregating between 8500 and 9000 miles, 
were made by one or more members of the Commission as follows: 
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Moscow to Orenburg, Sorochinskoye, Buzuluk, Samara, Kazan and 
return. 


Moscow to Petrograd and return. 

Moscow to Saratov and return. 

Moscow to the Ukraine—Ekaterinoslav, Alexandrovsk, Kherson, 
Nikolaiev, Odessa, Kiev—and return. 

Moscow to Ufa, Cheliabinsk, Ekaterinburg, Perm and return. 

Moscow to Tula and return. 

Moscow to Yaroslav and Petrograd and return. 


The last member of the Commission left Russia on December 14. Both 
before and after the investigation members of the Commission visited Geneva 
and exchanged information with the economic and health secretariats of the 
League of Nations and with the International Committee on Russian Relief. 


The Commission makes herewith a summary report under the following 


heads: 


The famine of 1922-23 

Special needs 

Factors contributing to the famines 
The famine of 1921-22 

The hope for agricultural recovery 
Resources for relief in 1922-23 


A more detailed report, including a special section on public health and 
child care, will also be made. 


New York, February 9, 1923. 
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FAMINE IN 1921-22 
AMD AGAIN IN 1922-23 


FAMINE AREAS OF 1921-22 AND 1922-23 COMPARED 


This map does not indicate the intensity of the famine in either year in different portions of 
the shaded areas. As indicated in the text, there is improvement this year; also the area free 
from famine this year is in the more densely populated region. 


While 14,000,000 were fed last 
year, the probability is that 8,000,000 are in need of feeding this year. 


—$——$— 


THE FAMINE OF 1922-23 


| A FAIR estimate of the number of people in Russia who will 


starve before August, 1923, if not fed by Russian or foreign 

relief, is 8,000,000. Local estimates which we obtained in 
‘leven famine districts, generally accepted there as reasonable, total 
more than 7,500,000. After comparing reports from five other dis- 
tricts also severely affected by crop shortage, we estimate that perhaps 
two million should be added to that figure. Any such statement 
must be largely a matter of conjecture, but our belief is that the figure 
of eight million is a minimum. At the peak of the need next summer 


‘ten. million people may perhaps be involved. 


— 


The executive of last year’s Soviet Committee on Famine Relief, 
Kameney, furnished the Commission on October 21 with a statement 
indicating that 8,471,000 persons would be famine-stricken by Janu- 
ary 1, 1923. We found on analysis that his figure was arrived at 
by a haphazard method, but the fact that the Soviet government per- 


mitted it to be given out is significant, sifice the government has been 


slow to admit the existence of any ,famine at all this winter, and its 
spokesmen have Sought to minimize the danger. Kamenev’s figures 
accompanied a crop estimate of 2,827,000,000 poods,* which we be- 
lieve to be much inflated. | 


On November 18 the American Relief Administration’s statistical 
department in Moscow said in a general crop report: 


It would appear, from the crop reports that we have received and from 
crop estimates outside the central authorities, that the figure of 8,000,000 
needing aid and 2,200,000,000 poods of crop is nearer the truth than 
[Kamenev’s figures] a crop of 2,827,000,000 poods and a surplus of 551 
million poods. » 


* The important units for Russian agricultural statistics are the pood, 
approximately three-fifths of a bushel or one-sixtieth of a ton, and the 


_ desyatin, an area equal to 2.7 acres. 
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Put in the briefest possible way, the situation which we found 40 in 
Russia is this: The greater part of the twenty-two million who were 
hungry in 1921-22 either sowed for the 1922 harvest much less than 
the year before or sowed no crops at all, so that at best, for Russia as 
a whole, a considerable shortage as compared with a normal crop was 
to be expected this year. Then a series of local disasters—drought 
and a variety of pests—cut so deeply into this year’s harvest that over 
a considerable part of last year’s hunger area a new famine is und\- 
niably the result. (See the crop map facing page 20.) | 

We found many indications of this new famine. The flight of 
hungry peasants from their farms to seek food in the cities had begun 
again in eastern Russia and southern Ukraine as early as Octobe ty 
two months after the harvest. Ten deaths from starvation in the 
space of a few days in October were reported in a single volost (town- 
ship) of Nikolaiev, in the Ukraine. 

At the other end of the famine belt, in ae province of Perm, 750 
miles northeast of Moscow, the people we talked with seemed more 
concerned about the lack of weeds than the lack of real food. They 
ate the weeds so closely last year that too few were left to make a crop} 
Relief workers themselves, in November, 1922, were eating bread made, . 
of pigweed seed, and little else. In many Volga villages we were told 
that the grain gathered in August would be gone by November, 
January, or perhaps March, except for the few fortunate households 
which had been able to plow and seed larger areas than the average. 
Villages in Pugachev (the worst county of Samara) which we visited 
had already eaten most of their crop at the end of September. A 
many as one out of every seven or eight persons had died last year, 
and the survivors had no assurance of food after November. 

Estimates of the total crop vary widely and are unreliable, but are 
significant as a general index to the food situation. In July the Soviet 
central statistical bureau gave Nansen an estimate of 2,335,000,000 
_poods. In many districts, there had been a material increase in the 
sown. area, and with good weather a general recovery was looked for. 
These favorable estimates gave encouragement both to the Soviet 
government, which was anxious to make a good showing of Russia’s 
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resources for world trade, and to the relief organizations which had 
literally kept the peasant alive long enough to plant his new crop. 
Widespread publicity was accordingly given to optimistic reports 
that the famine had virtually been conquered, and this tendency to- 
ward optimism has persisted. We have taken these reports into 
careful consideration, but after inspecting the famine areas and 
analyzing later crop figures we have been forced to the conclusion 

/ that the outlook for the present winter and coming spring is far worse 
than it appeared in early summer. 


FINAL CROP ESTIMATES 


The Soviet government’s official optimism, however, steadily 
mounted. In October its central statistical bureau published a re- 
vised figure for the gross crop amounting to 2,827,000,000 poods. 
This was an increase of approximately 20% over the July figures, 
in the face of serious droughts and widespread pests in some of the 
best producing areas. The statistical department of the American 
Relief Administration compared its own figures for nine gubernias 
(provinces) with those on which the government based this estimate 
and found that instead of an increase they showed a decrease of 28% 
from the July estimate. 

It is credibly reported that the actual local estimates filed with 
the Soviet central statistical bureau, and suppressed by it, showed 
a, total crop of 1,761,000,000 poods instead of 2,827,000,000. The 
bureau admits that its total figures were loaded ten per cent for 
“inaccuracy of information.” The official figures show a surplus for 
all Russia (based on a computation of consumption needs ranging in 
different localities from 14 to 21 poods—about 814 to 1214 bushels— 
per head per year) of 551,000,000 poods. The local authorities esti- 


A 


mated their consumption needs as many million poods less than the 
central government’s figure, but even so they show a total deficit of 
86,000,000 poods. 

We have made no attempt to estimate the total crop independ- 
ently, but we are convinced that the government figure of 2,827,- 
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000,000 poods is much exaggerated. The figures secured in a num- 
ber of the districts visited average nearly 25% less than the cor- 
responding, figures in the official estimate. 'The exaggeration in 
the government estimates is strikingly illustrated by four prov- 
inces of the Ukraine which we visited. Here, in the face of ac ual 
famine in October, the official figures work out at the comfortable 
average of 33.4 poods net crop per head (after deducting seed re- 
quirements)—half as much again as the official rate for Russia as 
a whole; whereas local estimates which gave evidence of unusually ac- 
curate preparation showed an average gross crop of 20 poods per head. 
Indeed before the war the average cereal crop of the area now in- 
cluded in Soviet Russia was only about 4,000,000,000 poods, and since 
not more than half the pre-war area was sown for 1922, and crop 
conditions were unfavorable in many places, a yield of 2,827,000,000 
is inherently improbable. 

_ The Soviet government’s tax policy has tended to cloud the facts 
as to the crop. First by wholesale requisitions, and later by food 
taxes, Moscow has levied on the peasant to support government offi- 
cials, the army, workers and the city population. Its crop estimates 
have displayed the official optimism which characterizes the taxing 
power in other countries. Conversely, local governments and individ- 
ual peasants have tended to minimize their resources. Russia has 
been using its natural resources as counters in the game of interna- 
tional relations. That again has led to official exaggeration. 

Taking all the estimates together, two conclusions may be drawn: 
first, that as compared with the 1921 crop of 1,600 to 1,900 million | 
poods there has been a material gain this year; and second, that for 
Russia as a whole a deficit is more likely than a surplus this year. 


DIFFICULTIES OF CROP DISTRIBUTION | 


The crop situation, however, must be interpreted largely in term 
of individual districts, and estimated surpluses or deficits for all Rus 
sia have much less bearing on local needs than in more developed 
countries. The distribution of foodstuffs in Russia is far less flui 
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than in other European countries or in America. In the five years 
before the war, according to figures cited by the economic secretariat 
of the League of Nations, more than two-thirds of the gross crop of 
grain in Russia was consumed where it was grown. Less than one- 
third was moved either by rail or by water, and half that amount 
was shipped out of the country. Thus only one-sixth was moved to 
domestic markets into other parts of Russia. At best Russian facili- 
ties for transportation were such as to make an extensive crop move- 
ment very difficult. The railroad mileage per 100,000 of population 
in pre-war Russia was about one-ninth that of the United States. 

The surplus for shipment, moreover, followed established routes. 
The famine area, in general, was Russia’s equivalent of our own 
great Northwest. Shipping wheat into Samara is a reversal of normal 
crop movements, with a consequent general dislocation of the regular 
flow and exchange of all commodities. Such artificial reversal of 
traffic requires extraordinary expenditures in place of the usual ex- 
change of goods. A good crop elsewhere in Russia would be no guar- 
-antee of freedom from hunger along the Volga. 

Even within more limited areas uniform distribution is unlikely. 
The peasant has neither the means nor the facilities to bring grain 
from more favored localities. So long as the Soviet government requi- 
sitioned all the peasant’s crop in excess of a fixed reserve for his per- 
sonal use, it could, theoretically at least, control absolutely the 
distribution of the surplus. But the nationalization of agriculture has 
be) abandoned. Under the new economic policy the government’s 
pliver to affect distribution is limited to the disposal of the grain 
received as a tax or purchased from the peasant owners; purchase 
be‘ng restricted by the government’s disposition of its own resources, 
whatever they may be. 

Generally speaking, the districts in want this year are among those 
which suffered most from the famine of 1921-22, though there has been 
some shifting of danger points due to special circumstances. The 
aiteas of the two famines are shown approximately on the map on 
page 6. In parts of the Tartar Republic and Samara, Orenburg 
a other parts of the Kirghiz Republic, parts of Ufa, Perm, Chelia- 
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binsk and the Bashkir region, Crimea and southern Ukraine, we 
found the beginnings of severe famine. Throughout these provinces, 
conditions may be briefly summarized thus: not half the normal area 
sown; yield from the sown land smaller than average, though better 
than in the previous year; horses, oxen and cows far below the num- 
ber needed for normal farm operations; large sections of the popula- 
tion certain to exhaust their supplies early in 1923 if not before. 


IN- THIS YEAR'S HUNGER ZONE 


Take for instance the Tartar Republic and adjacent areas included 
in the A. R. A. relief district of which Kazan is the center. On the 
_ whole it shows improvement over last year. But more than half the 
horses left alive in 1920—already much less than the normal number— 
were dead by 1921; the Moscow government furnished about a third 
as much seed grain as the local administration asked for; and 
altogether the land sown for the 1922 crop was only about 
half the normal area. Much of this was inadequately tilled. 
Then the crop was attacked by a plague of locusts, and there was a 
partial drought. The result was that in August, 1922, the peasants 
harvested some thirty million poods to meet a need estimated at from 
49 to 54 million poods, figured on a short-ration basis. The Republic 
as a whole has about three-fifths of the grain it needs; a deficit of 18 
to 23 million poods must be reckoned with. Even if more than two 
million poods of weed-seeds which would never be eaten in nom 
times are mixed with the rye and wheat, the supply as a whole ws! 
last only seven or eight months from harvest—perhaps till March; 
The more fortunate peasants will go through to the harvest; some 
will starve before March unless help is given. | 

In Samara the American Relief Administration representative told 
us that the situation this year was nearly a third worse than last year, 
Only 30% of the normal area was sown for the 1922 crop; there wa: 
not enough seed; some came too late, some brought in from other part: 
of Russia was not adapted to the climate. ‘There were locusts here 
also. In some counties there was no rain for eight weeks before har 
vest, and a burning heat prevailed. The average yield even on the 
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small area sown was much less than half the normal quantity, so that 
the harvest, in many parts of the province, was worse than that of 
1921. Local authorities declare that 300,000 orphans, 100,000 sick 
adults, 100,000 returning refugees, and a third of the remaining popu- 
lation—some 700,000—will need help to keep alive. Pugachev county, 
which in normal years is the most fertile in the province, is this year in 
worse condition than any other. 

_ Hunger in the Ukraine centers in the five provinces of Nikolaiev, 
Odessa, Zaporozhye, Ekaterinoslav and Donetz. The last is at pres- 
ent Russia’s chief industrial area, and the Soviet government has been 
unwilling to imperil its prestige by admitting “bourgeois” organiza- 
tions to feed the “proletariat” there, so that aside from government 
relief only the International Workers’ Famine Relief Committee has 
entered the province. While there is evidence of great need, informa- 
tion has not been checked by other agencies. 

Of the other four provinces, Nikolaiev is the worst. Kherson 
county has a crop of less than 2,000,000 poods to meet needs for food, 
seed and fodder estimated at more than five and a quarter million. 
Only 20% of the normal area was sown. Only one horse out of four 
remains alive. ‘The local government estimated that about 150,000 
out of a population of approximately 275,000 in the county were starv- 
ing on October 15; the representative of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration thought the government figures too low. ‘The desti- 
tution of the province was vividly illustrated by the condition of the 
children’s homes which we saw. There were no clothes worth men- 
tigning; in one home the children were stark naked and there were 

oly eighteen blankets or bedcovers of any sort for 350 waif children. 

In Nichainoye, a typical village in the southern part of the prov- 
iwe of Odessa, only seven families out of 250 had enough food to carry 
them through till the harvest. The others could not live beyond 
December without help. One child had already died of starvation 
since the 1922 harvest. There were complaints that dogs were being 
stolen for food. Only 200 horses remained in the village out of a 
rmal supply of 600, and the people had already begun to eat, and 
spll for food, those which they still had. The villagers had sold every- 
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thing they could spare, so that the coming winter would probably be 
worse than the last. A thousand people out of 1,200 in a neighbor- 
ing village, Michaelovka, we were told, would have to begin eating 
their seed grain in November unless food came from outside. : 

Such conditions can be duplicated many times in the districts which 
we visited. But they were by no means universal. At the maximum 
the number of those in danger of starvation this year is less than 
half the total for 1921-22. In northern Ukraine and the south-eastern 
provinces a good crop, in some instances even a bumper crop, has been 
harvested. There are surprising cases of recovery on the part of vil- 
lages which were severely stricken last year, and in a later section we 
shall mention some of the hopeful factors which point toward the 
restoration of agriculture. But even when all these encouraging facts 
are accounted for, there remains, in the Ukraine and east of the Volga, 
a very large area in which there is present hunger and a great fear for 
the coming months. 


- 


SPECIAL NEEDS 


ESIDE the threat of starvation, the famine has created or intensi- 
fied a number of special problems only less pressing than the 
actual feeding of the hungry. Russian resources for fighting disease 
are in a woefully inadequate condition. Abandoned and orphan chil- 
dren, probably as many as three million in number, require food, 
shelter, clothing and medical care, beside two million in danger of 
starvation in their own homes. Refugees returning to their farm{ are 
for the most part destitute. Professional men and women, and stu- 
dents, are struggling against tremendous handicaps to secure s\ fity 
supplies of food and clothing. } 

It is impossible to compute or visualize the extent of the suffering 
that the people of Russia have patiently borne as a result of epi- 
demic and general disease since the Great War. Disorganization, of 
health work in general, and statistics in particular, precludes the jase 
of definite figures, but the toll of the last eight years of suffering and 
disease is sufficiently appalling when expressed as many millions} of 
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deaths; hundreds of thousands of incapacitated children and adults; 
unknown hundreds of thousands of dependent children and orphans. 

Professor L. Tarassevitch, an eminent authority and student of 
Russian health conditions, states that in his opinion “Russia may 
consider herself fortunate if she emerges from the present crisis with 
the loss of only 20 to 25% of her population.” Adverse prenatal con- 
ditions during the last eight years and almost continuous epidemics 
have confronted the government with the following combination of 
factors all tending to depopulation: 


+ 1. Low birth rate. 


2. Tremendous infant mortality rate, approximating 80 to 90% 
in some famine districts. 


3. An appalling general death rate, due to epidemics, starvation, 
etc., that exceeds the birth rate in many districts. 


The history of the epidemics which since 1918 have almost sub- 
merged Russia has been told in the League of Nations health report 
by Professor Tarassevitch. Typhus and recurrent fever reaped their 
greatest toll during 1919 and 1920. During 1921, Russia suffered 
greatly from cholera, and also from smallpox and other contagious 
diseases less startling by comparison, but enough to amaze the west- 
ern health world when the facts are fully accumulated. One can 
say that typhus, relapsing fever, smallpox and typhoid are sown over 
the entire country. While these diseases are not at present epidemic, 
from the Russian point of view, we found typhus in practically every 
district that we visited. Incomplete statistics indicate that there have 
been between 20,000,000 and 23,000,000 cases in the last five years. 

The Epidemic Commission of the League of Nations, recognizing 
te necessity of limiting the spread of epidemics to surrounding coun- 
ties, established a cooperative working arrangement with the Russian 
Commissariat of Health for their control. This plan has been put 
into effect only to a limited degree because of the lack of funds. 

} Adverse economic and social conditions, lack of medical supplies, 
unbalanced and insufficient food, added to the results of the famine 
since 1921, make conditions ideal for tuberculosis. 
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Malaria is one of the most widely distributed diseases in Russia. 
Lack of quinine for either treatment or prevention, great movement 
of the population during the famines, and the almost complete break- 
down of former preventive measures have all contributed to spreading 
it broadcast. 

For all of Russia there is an approximate ratio of 4,225 people to 
one doctor; in some districts it is 30,000 or 40,000 to one. There are 
approximately 450,000 hospital beds—all desperately needed— 
of which an unknown number are functioning. ‘The others are 
unused for lack of medical supplies and food; those functioning are 
doing so only at about 50% of normal efficiency for the same reasons. 
Most of the hospitals show the effects of years of cumulative deteriora- 
tion resulting from constant capacity work without repairs or re- 
placements. That they are efficient even in part is due to the fact that 
the Russian medical personnel have remained true to the traditions of 
their profession and loyal to their country. As a class they are over- 
worked and undernourished, and few have sufficient clothing to pro- 
tect their health. 

From December, 1921, to October, 1922, the American Relief 
Administration assisted hospitals with a bed capacity of 308,841 in 
districts which embraced a population of approximately 94,971,000 
people. This assistance has been along practical emergency lines and 
includes essential drugs, some equipment such as bedding, rubber 
goods, surgical instruments, ete. It is not possible to give each hos- 
pital more than the minimum that will permit continued operation. 
Encouragement and stimulation to the Russian medical personne’ yis 
not the least of the beneficial results. No one who has not seen antl — 
compared the hospitals in the districts reached by the A. R. A. wrfh 
those in other parts of Russia can have any idea of the difference be- 
tween them, or visualize the tremendous scale on which suffering a 
been relieved and lives saved through the liberality of the Americat 
people and the devotion of the Russian medical personnel. This greaj 
and important service is continuing in 1923. 
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Most of the children of Russia might be counted a medical and 
health liability, but certainly the estimated minimum of 5,000,000 
‘neglected, homeless or orphan children come under this category. 
In December, 1922, it was estimated that of the above number of 
children, 1,600,000 were in permanent and temporary institutions. 
Not one-third of them have sufficient clothing for even a subnormal 
existence, and they are practically all undernourished. Much is 
being done by the government, but these 5,000,000 needy children 
are a paralyzing problem even in the face of the fact that 1,500,000 
are given one meal per day by foreign organizations. No one will 
even guess at the number of children in Russia that have died since 
1918, and the forecast for the future is dependent upon the amount of 
clothing, food, and trained medical personnel that the world provides. 

The breakup of families due to deaths from starvation and flight 
from the hunger zone accounts for the larger part of this condition. 
After one has counted all the children in government asylums, schools 
and hospitals, those registered at Russian and foreign relief stations, 
and those in private homes, there still remain great numbers of waifs 
such as those we saw at the railroad stations on the edge of Siberia— 
fugitive bands of a dozen or more, led by a child of ten or twelve 
and including now and then a baby in arms. Too timid to stay long 
in any one place, they haunt the train platforms to beg for scraps 
of bread, and after a day or two drift on. 


THE PLIGHT OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Everywhere we went in Russia we found an effort being made to 
care for homeless children, but everywhere the problem was too much 
for local resources. In Ufa only 70,193 children had been gathered 
into institutions, though it was estimated that 150,000 needed shelter. 
Those in the homes were for the most part without clothing or shoes, 
and the local officials told us they were trusting in “Ara” (A. R. A.) 

and God for food to keep them alive. In the city of Ekaterinburg over 
10,000 orphans were already under care, and the commissar of health 
pe us in November that never a day passed without his finding a baby 
or child or two left behind the door or in the hallway of his office by 
! 
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starving mothers who knew they could not keep their children alive. 
In Tsaritsyn, now in its third year of famine, half the surviving chil- 
dren are orphans, according to an A. R. A. supervisor. 

Fuel and clothing were lacking in every receiving home which 
we saw. The children had no more than a single cotton garment 
apiece. In one of the worst institutions we visited, in Ekaterinoslav, 
only one room was heated. The children huddled around the fire 
except at meal-times, when they were hurried into the coldest of the 
rooms, where half the windows had no panes. ‘They were apparently 
too miserable even to cry. 

It is impossible to say how many children are actually orphans as 
compared with those who have been abandoned or have drifted away 
from their parents in the general disorganization of famine villages. 
When the children’s institutions in Petrograd were combed out it was 
found that out of 40,000 children half had both parents living and only 
a quarter were full orphans. While in the famine areas the proportion 
of parents living is much smaller, a sifting process throughout Russia 
would undoubtedly reduce the institutional population considerably. 
But the reuniting of families will be a task of months and years. 

On the other hand, since children were fed long before adults in 
the starvation districts, and child-feeding has been more consistently 
done, children have been kept alive while their parents have died, and 
the number of orphans has thus increased. In the Bashkir village of 
Imangulova, for example, only 25 of the 400 who died last year were 
children, because the children were fed. While the fact that epi- 
demics have caused a higher mortality among adults than among 
children also contributes to this tendency, there can be no doubt that 
the policy of feeding children only, in districts where starvation is 
general, adds heavily to the number of orphans and—in view of the 
present deficiencies of institutional care—is a doubtful service to the 
children who survive. With an inadequate supply of food the choice 
must be made between feeding children while adults die, or feeding 
some families while other families die. The alternative is to expand 
relief programs by providing food sufficient for adults as well as for 
children. 
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In addition to refugee children there are great numbers of adults 
who left their farms in 1921 and are now returning. A small minority 
found it possible to accumulate a little food which they brought back 
with them. While the refugees appear generally to be recovering 
their land, most of them have now no other resource. It many villages 
we were told that those who remained had torn down the abandoned 
houses and had burned them for fuel. At best those who return now 
add mouths to be fed from scanty stores which they had no share in 
producing. They bring disease and infection; the sight of hundreds 
huddled in their rags on the floor of railroad stations suggests vividly 
how much wretchedness they add to the villages where their long 
journeys end. 


In Russia as in any other country with a demoralized economic 
life and a depreciated currency the professional classes and students 
are in serious plight. We found the universities and schools crowded, 
but everywhere there was evidence that at least 70 per cent of the 
teaching staffs and 60 to 80 per cent of the students were so seriously 
undernourished and insufficiently clothed as to jeopardize their health. 
The strain under which doctors and nurses are working has already 
been referred to. Every one of the 449 doctors in Ufa was in need 
of food at the time of our visit. From university professor to village 
school-mistress, teachers are struggling along on inadequate salaries 
irregularly paid. Often the food rations on which they depend fail to 
arrive, and once missed are never made up. 

In the face of great hardship—students in rags are sleeping on the 
floors of entirely unfurnished buildings set aside for their use in 
Moscow, with barely enough food and fuel to keep alive—the attend- 
ance at Russian universities increased from 184,000 in 1921 to 170,000 
in 1922. The Student Friendship Fund, conducted by the Y. M.C. A., 
the Y. W. C. A., and the Student Volunteer Movement, is feeding 
one meal a day, under the auspices of the A. R. A., to 20,000. So 
many were without food last fall that those being fed voluntarily re- 
duced their single meal from 1,600 to 1,200 calories so that a thousand 
more might share the smaller ration. Ten thousand other students 
have been fed under Nansen’s auspices. 
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Even if the peasants recover from the famine the condition of these 
city groups will be precarious until the ruble and the price of food 
and clothing come into a possible relation. If Russia’s best potential 
leadership is to be conserved the students and professional classes will 
need help for a considerable time to come. 


FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO THE FAMINES 


T is impossible to find any single cause which fully explains the 

famines of 1921-22 and 1922-23. It is possible to trace some of 
the contributory factors but not to determine their relative importance. 
An illuminating statement of these factors will be found in the Report 
on Economic Conditions in Russia iA to the Council of the 
League of Nations. 

Russian agriculture has been slow to develop. For half a century 
after the emancipation of the serfs in 1861 the cultivated area hardly  , 
increased, though the population multiplied two and a half times. 
Peasant farming was generally of a low order. Wasteful methods 
were common. Particularly in the region of the Volga, the abundance 
of land suitable for cultivation and the large profits in favorable 
years encouraged a very unstable and inefficient type of cultivation. 
It was customary in some parts of the valley to hold reserves for at 
least two years against the possibility of crop failure. Such failures 
have been frequent; they gave rise to serious famines in 1891-2, in 
1898, and 1911. 

From the Great War onward a number of factors contributed to 
an increasing disorganization and curtailment of production. Seven- 
teen million men and two million horses were mobilized in the three 
years 1914-17. The loss of workers and horses tended directly to 
reduce the crops; the break-down of the Russian railways under the 
strain of war transportation contributed indirectly to the same result, 
because it became difficult to market the surplus. The peasants be- 
gan to sow less land, and the large estates worked by hired labor 
suffered still more severely. If grain could not be shipped out, neithe 
could agricultural machinery be brought in; imports of this sort fel 
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from 95,200 metric tons in 1914 to only 4,100 in 1915. The supply 
within Russia fell gradually into disrepair. 

Then came the years of civil war. The Kerensky government 
turned to the herds of the Volga Valley, as the Tsar had done, to sup- 
ply the army. The Bolsheviks made further drains. ‘The Czecho- 
Slovaks drove them out, and requisitioned for themselves. Back swept 
the Bolsheviks, only to be driven out once more by Kolchak. Finally 
the Red Army, battling successively against Denikin, Wrangel, 
Yudenitch and the Poles, turned once more to the Volga for supplies. 
It was a Sherman’s march to the sea spread over seven years. In the 
Ukraine, meanwhile, “the peasants were ravaged by successive wars, 
insurrections, pogroms, bandit raids, and other disturbances, which 
were far more serious than anything of this nature which happened on 
the Volga.” * Of the 23 districts listed by the government as famine 
areas in 1921, at least fifteen had been at some time or other the scene 
of military operations. 


ECONOMIC CHANGES 


To the effects of war must be added sweeping economic changes. 
Very generally the large land holdings were broken up and divided 
among the peasants. Since the large estates had always been more 
productive, proportionately, than the peasant farms, this in itself 
tended to reduce production. More important was the struggle 
over the control of the expropriated land. The Soviet government 
considered it common property to be worked under state control. The 
peasant wished it for himself. 

The Soviet government assumed a monopoly of internal and 
external trade in grain, forbade the use of hired labor, and 
made the entire crop of the individual farmer state property, subject 
to requisition in full, except for an allowance fixed by the government 
for his own food and seed requirements. In some cases the reserves 
accumulated from former harvests, and held as insurance against bad 
years, were confiscated outright. ‘These requisitions were a great dis- 
couragement to production. 


* Lincoln Hutchinson, quoted in A. R. A. Bulletin, December, 1922. 
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Meanwhile it became impossible for the peasant to buy in the cities 
the goods for which he was accustomed to exchange his grain. His 
markets, both domestic and foreign, had disappeared. He could not 
even barter his surplus for tools. He gained nothing by raising 
more than he needed for his. family, his livestock, and seeding; and 
there he drew the line. Presently there was no surplus. The result, 
according to a declaration made by Lenin in October, 1921, was this: 


The economic policy of our leaders has got entirely out of touch 
with its base and has utterly failed to effect a revival of production, 
which the program of our party regards as its most urgent and 
fudamental task. | 


The following table from the League of Nations report shows 
clearly this progressive decline in production. The figures for 1916 
show the effect of two years of war; those for 1920 the cumulative 
effect of two wars and the Soyiet economic policy. 


HARVEST OF CEREAL CROPS FOR THE AREA FORMING SOVIET RUSSIA 
BUT EXCLUDING TURKESTAN AND TRANSCAUCASIA 


Average per 


year 
1909-1913 1916 1920 
Harvest (in million poods).......... 4,079 3,955 1,738 
Area sown (in million desyatins)...... 81.2 82.5 56.8 
Yield per desyatin (in poods)......... 50 48 30.6 
Net crop after deducting allowance for 
seed (in million poods).......... 3,429 3,295 1,284 
TEXPOVe es eee else eta ae einen eae 604 — —, 
Net ‘amount available for consumption 
(an Pmillion #poods isk ge eee 2,825 3,295 1,284 


By 1920 these processes had reached the point where local short- 
ages produced actual starvation. In that year there was partial 
famine in the Volga provinces and elsewhere. In the districts par- 
ticularly affected, the area sown for 1921 fell off 25 per cent. 

Although the new economic policy, announced in the spring of 
1921, did away with the confiscation of crops, and substituted a tax 
of fixed rate which left the peasant in possession of the greater part ~ 
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of his surplus, the damage had been done so far as the 1921 crop was 
concerned. Even a vigorous campaign by the government to provide 
seed loans out of grain levied from other provinces failed to save the 
situation on the Volga, and in spite of increases in the north, the sown 
area for Russia as a whole fell from 57 to 49 million desyatins. 


+ 


THE DROUGHT OF 1921 


Then came the drought of 1921. Instead of the normal 14 inches 
of rain between October and July the middle and lower Volga had 234 
inches. The rains of May and June, on which the crop depends, failed 
altogether. In twenty provinces the total yield was barely more than 
a seventh of its pre-war amount—less than 180 million poods where 
1,240 million had been grown. The average was eleven poods per 
desyatin, hardly more than the amount needed for seeding. In many 
districts below this average the crop was so poor that it was simply 
plowed into the land. 

Considered simply as a factor in the further limitation of produc- 
tion, the famine of 1921-22 was catastrophic. The emigration of ap- 
proximately a million refugees from the producing area, the impover- 
ishment by hunger and disease of those who remained, deaths from 
starvation and epidemics estimated at from a million and a quarter to 
three million, and the loss of morale in the sections of greatest distress, 
all tended to prolong the state of collapse into which Russian agri- 
culture had fallen. 

An important element in this situation was the practical extinction 
of work animals in parts of the famine area and heavy losses through- 
out it. Lacking fodder to feed them the peasants killed and ate them, 
or sold them to buy food. In Zaporozhye, for example, we found only 
ten or fifteen left out of a hundred. In Samara four out of five have 
been lost in a single year... The decrease led to a further reduction 
in the area sown. Almost everywhere plowing was superficial; much 
was done by hand. . 

While in some cases there were too few animals to permit of sowing 
the available seed, in others the lack of seed at the normal time of 
planting, the attempt to sow seed from other parts of Russia which was 
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not adapted to the local climate, and the late arrival of seed supplied 
through foreign or governmental efforts, accounted for a diminishing 
crop in 1922. In spite of all these unfavorable elements there was, 
in some districts in early summer, the prospect of a reasonably good 
crop. But another severe drought, with abnormally hot weather 
during the last two months before harvest, both in southern Ukraine 
and in parts of the central Volga provinces, cut down the yield very 
heavily. Special local difficulties such as torrential rains early in the 
season and a plague of worms and moles in the Ukraine, locust, hail 
and blight in Saratov, Asiatic locusts in Kazan and Samara, con- 
‘tributed to crop failure over wide areas. 


THE FAMINE OF 1921-22 


HE general outlines of the famine of 1921-22 are already fami- 

liar to America. In reviewing them briefly, we shall not com- 

ment on the efficiency or relative importance of the services rendered 

by various American agencies. Specific questions in regard to the 

work of particular agencies are answered in the reports of the National 
Information Bureau to its members. 

But we cannot pass over in silence the enormous achievement of 
these American organizations and their workers in Russia, who sur- 
mounted difficulties of which the reader can have no conception, and 
carried through a task of organization, transportation and distribution 
quite without precedent in the history of relief. 'The devotion of these 
Americans in the discharge of their difficult duties, amid scenes 
more terrible and depressing even than the gruesome sights of war— 
as many who lived through both have testified—is a page in the history 
of service of which this country may well be proud. The Commission 
believes it should be recognized and understood to a far greater degree 
than has generally been the case. 

We found evidences everywhere that these efforts have made a 
deep and lasting impression upon the Russian people as a whole, and 
have aroused a gratitude which will not die. The tendency of certain 
strongly partisan communist groups and individuals to minimize the 
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work or to feature that of purely communist organizations should 
not be taken too seriously. Though given undue publicity in the 
equally partisan Soviet press, their assertions do not represent the 
feeling of the people, nor, for that matter, of many of the less bigoted 
communists. 

The work of European relief organizations should not be neglected. 
In many instances it was deserving of the highest praise. Their work- 
ers and the Americans, entirely suppressing, with rare exceptions, 
their personal antipathies and -political beliefs, exemplified a purely 
humanitarian effort such as the world has rarely seen. 


THE FAMINE PROVINCES 


Owing to frequent changes in administrative areas, it is not easy 
to make a definitive list of famine districts. The report of the League 
of Nations names twenty local governments in which serious famine 


prevailed. They are given roughly as they lie from northeast to south- 
west: 


Ekaterinburg Tartar Republic Kirghiz 

Bashkir Simbirsk Stavropol 

Ufa Samara Crimea 

Votyak Saratov Ukrai 

Vyatka German Commune ded 

& : Ekaterinoslav 

Mari Tsaritsyn 7 h 

Chuvash Astrakhan sd ies at 
Nikolaiev 


Cheliabinsk and the territory of the Kalmucks should be added to 
this list. 

In eight other districts, according to the same authority and the 
American Relief Administration, famine was present in varying 
degree, some parts being acutely affected. They are as follows: 


Ukraine 
Tyumen Don Kharkov 
Perm Mountain Republic and Kremenchug 
~ Penza Terek Odessa 


For the twenty worst areas the total population is given as 30,033,- 
000. Their total crop was but 172,100,000 poods—less than a third of 
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the abnormally small crop of 1920. The gross yield averaged less than 
six poods—three and a half bushels—per head, as compared with a 
bare subsistence ration of twelve poods—seven bushels—per head 
without allowing for fodder and seed. 

The government relief organization estimates that the total num- 
ber affected by the famine on July 1, 1922, was 22,500,000 in an area 
whose total population was estimated at over 30,000,000. Roughly, 
a sixth of the entire population of European Russia was hungry. The 
League of Nations reports densities of starvation running as high as 
82% in Simbirsk, 86% in Samara and the Tartar Republic, 88% in 
the province of Orenburg, and 98% in Chuvash. 


ee 


WHAT STARVATION MEANS 


Such figures are appalling rather than actually suggestive as to 
the suffering in the worst parts of the famine area. What it may 
mean to have 85% of the population starving is vividly suggested by a 
report from the Russian who served as inspector for the American 
Relief Administration in one of the worst cantons of the Bashkir 
Republic: 


Some years of very bad harvests and the entire failure of crops 
in 1921 in other areas, had a decided influence upon the lives of the 
population in this canton. Famine began to be felt in the spring 
of 1921, but measures could not be taken in time to fight the calamity. 
It grew, and towards autumn it had reached great dimensions, which 
embraced 85% of the entire population. 


The absence of any work, which could give means to buy food or 
‘be of any help to the famishing, made the situation very desperate. 
In summer, when there was yet some possibility of getting vegetable 
substitutes for bread, etc., the population fed on such materials, 
but with the coming of winter, even this source of sustaining life was 
lost and it was necessary to slaughter the last remaining cattle. 
After these were all eaten, the fight for life was continued by means 
of eating dogs, cats, roots, skin, bones and all sorts of refuse. Men 
lost their reason and became cannibals. Cannibalism, appearing first 
as isolated instances little by little began to increase, and in February, 
1922, in almost every village were discovered cases of pruven can- 
nibalism. | 
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The hunger provoked different illnesses, which aggravated the 
dreadful suffering of the famishing. Seeking food the hungry, 
exhausted, sick and almost naked people flocked to the larger villages 
and in the winter cold dragged themselves to the towns. The frost 
finished the work of the hunger and hundreds of unfortunate people 
were frozen on the way. In the villages or on the roads one would 
meet at every step living skeletons, scarcely able to move or already 
completely exhausted and freezing. 

Hunger forced the population to crimes. Murders and thefts 
reached a colossal number; in order to steal a cow, the robbers 
murdered whole families, not sparing infants in arms. It is difficult 
to describe all the desolation, the crimes, the illnesses and deaths 
which famine brought to this formerly flourishing and rich country. 


In round numbers, 14,000,000 people were fed by Russian or 
foreign relief agencies at some time between the harvest of 1921 and 
that of 1922. The relief thus given affected many more than those 
actually fed, for if part of a starving population is fed, large numbers 
in addition will be kept alive by the local stocks thus released for their 
sole use; though these stocks would be inadequate to preserve life if 
they had to be divided among the entire population. At the maximum, 
in August, 1922, the American Relief Administration and its associ- 
ated organizations were feeding over 10,400,000. The group of Euro- 
pean organizations under the general leadership of Nansen was feeding 
more than 1,600,000. The International Workers’ Famine Relief 
Committee, affiliated with the Communist International, fed up to a 
total of 180,000. The American Friends Service Committee fed 150,- 
000. Some aid was given by the International Federation of Trade 
Unions and by committees at Harbin and elsewhere in China. Alto- 
gether more than 12,300,000 persons received foreign aid. 


The Soviet official relief committee reports that it was feeding on 
August 1, 1922, approximately 2,300,000. It is difficult to determine 
how much was done by private subscription in Russia. While the 
official committee itself calls attention to the small extent of its feed- 
ing, it must be remembered that the government thought it best to 
concentrate its efforts on getting seed grain into the famine districts 

and did much in this way to save the situation for the coming year. 


aA 


These figures represent the greatest extent of the feeding pro- 
gram. But the disaster began to develop early in the summer of 1921, 
and a great number of deaths from starvation undoubtedly occurred be- 
fore a relief program had been fully organized and put into effect. 
Kalinin, then chairman of the All Russian Central Executive Commit- 
tee, states that the government began as early as June, 1921, to dis- 
tribute famine rations in addition to its usual feeding of government 
employes and special classes of workers. It was not until July 13, how- 
ever, that it recognized, by permitting the appeal of Maxim Gorki, the 
need of foreign help. On July 21 the Central Russian Famine Relief 
Committee—the “Pomgol’”—was created under the presidency of 
Kalinin. It assumed charge of the government relief campaign, work- 
ing through provincial, district and local committees. In the same 
month the International Workers’ Committee was formed to organize 
workers’ relief abroad for the workers of Russia. Supplies purchased 
by the Committee began to arrive in October; its own field work did 
not begin until January. 


WHAT AMERICAN RELIEF DID 


American assistance was extended through the American Relief 
Administration, which reached an agreement with the Soviet govern- 
ment at Riga on August 20, and immediately began moving stocks into 
Russia. Child-feeding began at Moscow on September 6, and at 
Kazan on the Volga on September 19. The original plan was to feed 
a supplementary ration to 1,000,000 children. American workers 
found the need so great that adult feeding was agreed upon; Congress 
appropriated $20,000,000 for the purpose in December; adult feeding 
on a large scale began in March. Both child and adult programs were 
rapidly expanded until at their peak 4,171,441 children and 6,257,958 
adults were being fed in twenty-four provinces, the entire Ukraine and 
the cities of Petrograd and Moscow. 

A food remittance plan, approved by the Soviet Government in 
October, was put into effect by the A. R. A. throughout Russia, within 
and without the famine districts, and by August 15, 1922, packages 
worth approximately $6,000,000 had been purchased. Under this plan 
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a buyer in America paid for a stipulated quantity of food, in ten-dollar 
units, for delivery to a specified individual or institution in Russia. In 
accordance with the announced plan, one-quarter of the purchase 
price was used to supplement the funds for child-feeding. 

By agreement with the A. R. A. the organizations which had been 
called together by Mr. Hoover in 1920 to form the European Relief 
Council participated in the Russian operation, appointing their own 
representatives to serve under the general direction of the A. R. A. in 
Russia. The entire distribution was supported by approximately the 
following funds,* subsequently increased to carry relief operations 
into 1923: 


AEP MPeR CUITICLS ree ais chee ale cone ee os ale ee ee « $ 7,000,000 
CONPressiOral AULHOLIZALION cs). dae sate Ae ac 6. se alse 19,300,000 
Congressional Authorization of Army Medical Supplies. 4,000,000 
American Red Cross Medical Supplies............... 3,600,000 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee........ 4,325,000 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial................ 500,000 
AMER eOUG SILGINILLANICOR 0.207 5) ese a ciecthe Supe ¥ nix Seals es 6,000,000 
Maem CHChESOCIESY tae tare le ois ie ig sie ekels eae 200,000 
Mi ermGHitoe cnLT al COMMNLUGG. cc. oh tides cc sitio wed SA 252,000 
National Catholic Welfare Council.................. 100,000 
nT SES SU Ee TETAS Pee tere ak Seer 120,000 
International Committee of Y. M:.C.A................. 50,000 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America... 90,000 
er We eC UOTE CTCUILS soit te eure ane Sisk wee 11,433,000 
INBTIONHLELMENeran: GOUnCl Carron sia sites. eatdcart wyicnaea cee ae 300,000 

Food purchase by American Friends Service Committee 
TORMILAMO WIC OCISLTMU LION darstr herr teetia le te lt oe be % 415,000 
SW eA ic WY Sa Bhs untae Oks Sie Garr age $57,685,000 


The Soviet government appropriation was for the purchase of seed 
corn in the United States for use in its seed loan program. 

The American Friends Service Committee, which had previously 
been maintaining a small local work in Moscow, participated with 
the American Relief Administration in the agreement with the Soviet 


*December, 1922, A. R. A. Bulletin. 
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government and recommenced relief in the eastern section of Buzuluk 
county in Samara, where it had done refugee work during the war. 
Here it fed up to a maximum of 65,086 children and 76,605 adults. 
In addition it gave 15,000 children in Minsk milk rations on behalf 
of the Joint Distribution Committee. 

The Joint Distribution Committee devoted the major part of its 
funds to the support of child and adult feeding in the Ukraine and 
White Russia, which it administered in cooperation with the A. R. A. 
It also instituted a reconstruction program in the same districts, in the 
form of a revolving loan fund for re-establishing Jewish artisans and 
traders. 

The American Red Cross contributed funds for the purchase of 
medical and hospital supplies, together with surplus stocks, to the total 
value of $3,600,000 to the A. R. A., which distributed them through 
its own medical department. 


EUROPEAN AND INTERNATIONAL EFFORTS 


Fridtjof Nansen, the explorer, was designated by a conference 
called at Geneva by the International Red Cross to superintend the 
joint efforts of the European governments and Red Cross societies. 
He signed an agreement with the Soviet government on August 27, 
1921, and organized the International Committee for Russian Relief. 
A number of the agencies cooperating with him sent units into the 
areas assigned to them and maintained active feeding operations, 
including the Save the Children Fund, supported almost entirely by 
Great Britain, the English Friends, the Swedish, Danish, Dutch, 
Czecho-Slovak and Italian Red Cross societies. Others confined their 
efforts to providing food and clothing for distribution by these operat- 
ing groups, or by Nansen’s immediate staff. On August 15, 1922, 
all these associated organizations were feeding 734,420 children and 
902,896 adults, a total of 1,637,316. 

The International Workers’ Relief Committee, supported partly 
by the Friends of Soviet Russia in the United States, was regarded 
with especial favor by the Soviet government. In addition to feeding 
up to 180,000, it shipped to Russia some fifty-three tons of tools and 
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agricultural implements, and made an effort to contribute directly to 
industrial and agricultural reconstruction by taking over and oper- 
ating a number of workshops and demonstration farms. 


Famine relief by the Soviet government was chiefly of five sorts: 


1. The payment of transportation costs within Russia, the mainte- 
nance and salary of Russian employes, and local distribution costs 
of all the relief supplies imported for free distribution by foreign 
organizations. 


. Supplying seed for fall and spring sowing in the famine provinces. 
. A certain amount of general feeding. 
. Evacuation of refugees from famine areas. 


. The establishment and maintenance of asylums for orphan and 
abandoned children. 
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The payment of distribution costs within Russia by the govern- 
ment was a cardinal feature of all the agreements with foreign relief 
agencies, Since for the A. R. A. alone some 800,000 tons of relief 
supplies were moved, stored and distributed within Russia at govern- 
ment expense, including compensation for 140,000 Russian employes 
at the peak of the work, the contribution of the Soviet government was 
clearly a substantial one. 

The seed furnished by the government, in the form of a loan to be 
repaid after the harvest, amounted according to official statements to 
12,000,000 poods in the fall of 1921 and 22,000,000 in the spring of 
1922, in addition to some 3,500,000 poods of seed potatoes. 

For general public feeding the government reports that up to 
August 1, 1922, it sent 5,690,800 poods into the famine districts; in 
addition to 10,794,500 poods used for rations to workmen and officials. 
The number fed in public kitchens on that date was 2,334,214, which 
was approximately ten per cent of the population affected by the 
famine. 

It did, however, attach considerable importance to the temporary 
expedient of providing large numbers of the starving with transpor- 
tation from the hunger zone to areas of better crops, including Siberia 
and the Ukraine. Probably not less than a million refugees left the 
Volga, either with government help or on their own resources. 
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The chief resource of the government in its famine relief was of 
course the grain tax. It had been successful in stimulating the 
central and northern provinces to increase their sown area, and 
as they enjoyed a good crop they produced—contrary to all pre- 
cedent—a surplus which could be transferred, in part, to the famine. 
provinces. The same policy was followed somewhat disastrously in 
the Ukraine, where the Soviet government insisted on estimating 
the crop at almost exactly twice the figure accepted by the local author- 
ities. More than 80,000,000 poods were transferred to the Volga, 
although parts of the Ukraine were in an extreme famine condition. 
In the Volga provinces the tax collected was held for local distribu- 
tion. Estimates of the total collected in 1921 vary from 85,000,000 
poods to 130,000,000. Special taxes, voluntary contributions, and 
the confiscation of church treasures added to the government re- 
sources. ‘The Russian Red Cross, supported by private and public 
funds in Russia and contributions from other countries, particularly 
the United States, reports that it fed 130,000 and provided medical 
relief through hospitals and sanitary trains. 

In spite of all these efforts and the much larger feeding work 
of the foreign agencies there was unquestionably heavy mortality from 
starvation and from the epidemic disease which followed. It must 
be remembered that extensive adult feeding did not begin until March, 
1922, and that transportation difficulties hampered its rapid develop- 
ment. Deaths in excess of the normal number are estimated to have 
been from one and a quarter to three millions. 


( 


THE HOPE FOR AGRICULTURAL RECOVERY \, 


HE famines of 1921-22 and 1922-23 can be explained roughly 

as the result of serious crop failures occurring on a sown area 
too small for a margin of safety, at a time when the peasants were 
without reserves. The immediate problem is therefore to enable the 
peasant to sow a sufficient area, properly tilled, to provide a safe 
surplus against local shortages. Beyond this problem lies a greater 
one—to increase the surplus to a point where it affords a firm founda- 
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tion for the economic life of Russia, and to provide adequate facilities 
for crop distribution. But those matters are beyond the scope of this 
report. | 

The most important step in removing the causes of famine has 
already been taken by the Soviet Government. The adoption of the 
new economic policy in 1921 did away with the wholesale requisitions 
which were a powerful deterrent to production. So far as we ob- 
served, the grain tax of 1922 permitted the peasants to accumulate 
a surplus for the market and to dispose of it as they pleased. Normal 
economic motives may now be expected to increase the crop area sub- 
stantially. 

The new tax is assessed in accordance with a graduated scale of 
rates based on the size and productivity’ of the individual holding. 
It is computed in rye units but may be paid in other crops according 
to a fixed schedule of equivalents for each district. In those areas 
which we saw where the yield was approximately normal, the average 
actual rate was not far from ten per cent of the crop. 

Normally the tax is used for ordinary government purposes. It 
supplies a reservoir, however, from which seed loans can be made 
to famine districts. ‘These loans are repayable after the harvest, but 
exemptions are granted, after conferences between the authorities, 
to peasants who cannot meet this obligation. The grain paid in is held 
in the township as a revolving seed fund, which is used as a means of 
influencing the peasants to increase their sown area. 

In the famine districts the policy of the government is not to remit 
the tax entirely, but to reduce the rate in proportion to the local short- 
age, collect as much as possible, and leave the net returns in the 
province for disposal by the provincial administration. Theoretic- 
ally it thus provides a fund for equalizing the distribution of the crop; 
however, some of the American relief workers with whom we talked 
were skeptical as to its functioning in just this way. The degree of 
famine in a given district may be measured very roughly by the 
tax exemption granted this year, for example, 50% in Samara, 25% 
in Odessa, 55% in Ekaterinoslav, 80% in Nikolaiev. 

The total amount levied this year was 330,000,000 poods. Actual 
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collections are estimated at 280,000,000 to 300,000,000. This is a 
marked increase over the amount received in 1921, as above stated. 


THE VICIOUS CIRCLE 


But without draft animals the peasant cannot increase the sown 
area even if he wishes to. At the outside there are not more than 25 
per cent of the normal number in the famine districts. There is a 
vicious circle here: without animals the peasants cannot sow adequate 
crops; without crop surpluses they cannot buy animals. The govern- 
ment is making an effort to restock the farms, but has made little 
headway as yet. In the Tartar Republic, where 350,000 horses are 
needed, we were told that Moscow provided money for 5,000. Mean- 
while in some of the worst districts, such as Nikolaiev, the famine 
budgets allow only one or two month’s fodder in the year for such 
horses as remain, so that further losses are almost certain. 

Yet where crops have been fairly good, as in parts of Saratov, 
the peasants promptly exchanged grain for cattle and steadily in- 
creased their herds. In village after village we were told how clothes, 
furs, cows had been sold to buy horses. Morkvashky, near Kazan, had 
only 60 horses left last year out of 250, but by this fall had painfully 
accumulated 103. One peasant went more than 300 miles to Perm 
for a horse. In October only the lazy were hungry there, but by 
Easter the food would be gone. Such efforts to raise a village by its 
bootstraps are very hopeful for the future—but they will be unavail- 
ing unless the villagers are tided over the spring and summer. 

Some effort is being made, especially by the International Work- 
ers’ Famine Relief Committee, to encourage the use of tractors and 
improve farm methods generally by importing suitable equipment 
and using it on demonstration farms. The effect of such experiments 
is helpful and educational, but the immediate need is for horses, 
agricultural machinery of a type with which the peasant is familiar, 
fertilizers and insecticides. 

In every district with a fair crop we found that the peasants had 
turned the corner and were planting larger areas this fall than a year 
before. Even in the Tartar Republic the fall sowing was from 55% 
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to 65% of the normal area as compared with 45% in 1921. The 
area planted in Saratov increased from two to five times. In the 
northern part of the Ukraine famine area, as in Ekaterinoslav, the 
area had been doubled. But in Nikolaiev we were told that over a 
considerable area less had been planted this fall than last, and one 
look at the horses and cattle told the story there. Spring sowing 
is, of course, a more important factor in the crop, and in view of the 
rapidly disappearing stocks it would be impossible to forecast how 
much will be done, though the government plans extensive seed loans. 
It is true also, as we were told in a Pugachev village, that there was 
a tendency this fall to sow the fields which had just been harvested 
because they were easier to work, though this failure in rotation would 
cut down the yield. But when peasants have the courage to. sow all 
they can in September, in the face of a certainty that their barns will 
be empty in January and that they will starve unless relief comes, 
there is evidently sound reason to hope for their eventual recovery. 

At the same time, beyond a certain point famine quickly lowers 
morale, and our observation of the local reaction to various relief 
policies convinced us that it was thoroughly unsound to give food 
without exacting a definite equivalent in self-help or other labor. 
Certain famine districts were plainly pauperized last year, while others 
were stimulated to help themselves. 

The central government is undeniably giving attention to the 
fundamental problem of putting the farmer back on his feet. Its relief 
program for this year includes allowances for local public works (such 
as irrigation, the drainage of swamps, and the like) and for buying 
horses and generally restocking farms which have lost the means of 
production. In its proposals for a foreign loan the government has 
laid stress on funds for agricultural rehabilitation; at the Hague, Lit- 
vinoff asked 924 million gold rubles ($462,000,000) for this purpose. 

The provincial authorities, too, insisted that their greatest need 
was help in getting away from underproduction. Those in Samara, for 
instance, outlined a reconstruction program which included the impor- 
tation of insecticides and apparatus for fighting the locusts, which 
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helped to ruin this year’s crop; irrigation covering a third of the 
province; and replacing draft animals. 

If the farmer is given sufficient strength, by feeding through the 
emergency, to take advantage of the government aid now available, 
and to bring pressure to bear on Moscow for the carrying out of its 
reconstruction program, the outlook for gradual recovery is hopeful. 


RESOURCES FOR RELIEF 1922-23 


HE Soviet Government estimated late in October that 

the number of persons who would need to be fed by Jan- 
uary 1, 1923, was eight and a half million. The government then 
looked to foreign organizations to feed half this number, 4,250,000, 
of whom about 1,700,000 would be children, and 2,550,000 adults. 
It evidently expected to feed the remaining 4,250,000 from its own 
stocks. But the twelve million poods of grain which have been set 
aside for the purpose are clearly inadequate, and there is no very con- 
vincing assurance that the government will care for even half the 
hungry. 

The policy of the Soviet Government this fall and winter, in fine 
has been to minimize the present danger of starvation, to give scant 
publicity to the persistence of actual famine conditions, and in effect 
to place difficulties in the way of foreign organizations which con- 
tinued to work in Russia. 

On October 15th the official Committee on Famine Relief, the 
Pomgol, was dissolved and the Committee to Deal with the After- 
effects of the Famine, the “Posledgol,” was substituted for it. 

While the personnel of the new committée was in the main the 
same as that of the Pomgol it was announced that its methods of 
work would be fundamentally changed. It is to give primary atten- 
tion to restoring agriculture and small peasant industries in the “for- 
merly famine stricken districts.” Its direct food relief is designed 
chiefly for groups which are unable to work: “invalids of labor, war 
and famine, homeless children, refugees and peasants who could not 
plant.” 
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The budget adopted on October 31 for this program called for 
expenditures which, reckoned in grain equivalents, amount to 49,100,- 
000 poods. It was stated, however, that this could be realized only 
in part with the available resources; only 332,000 waif children 
could actually be cared for; of 350,000 households without sown land 
only 20% could be provided with the necessary relief, including one 
work animal apiece; of 500,000 disabled soldiers 100,000 could be re- 
lieved; of 925,000 unemployed or incapacitated workers about 500,000 
could be aided; 400,000 general famine sufferers could be fed a scanty 
ration; and some 2,400,000 poods would pay food-wages for public 
works looking toward the restoration of agriculture. In addition to 
its program of relief the government is undertaking again this year 
to loan large quantities of seed for fall and spring sowing, and has 
set aside 30,000,000 poods for the purpose. 


FOREIGN FEEDING PROGRAMS 


During the past year foreign relief agencies, as has been said, 
have been working under agreements which bound, the Soviet govern- 
ment to pay for the transportation and distribution of food within 
Russia, while the foreign agents, so long as they abstained from politi- 
cal activity, had freedom of movement and complete control of dis- 
tribution. About the end of September, however, the government de- 
manded of all the foreign agencies, in effect, either that they deliver 
food to government agents and institutions for distribution at their 
discretion, or, retaining independence of action, assume all costs of 
transportation and distribution. Most relief agencies chose the latter. 


As feeding programs have been based on the former arrangement - 
it is impossible to speak definitely of the prospects for foreign relief 
in Russia during the present year. The American Relief Administra- 
tion is feeding approximately one and a half million children and 
will increase to approximately three million at the maximum. Ac- 
cording to figures supplied by the Soviet government, European 
agencies were together feeding on November 1 approximately 
475,000 persons; this may be considerably increased as the season 
advances, but increases may be offset by the withdrawl of some of 
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the agencies now at work. ‘Their resources are in any case limited 
and may be further depleted by the proposed plan of operation. ‘The 
American Friends are extending their feeding from 40,000 to an 
estimated maximum of 150,000; the International Workers Relief 
Committee were to feed 20,000 children; student feeding under 
A. R. A. auspices cares for 20,000. As compared with Kamenev’s 
figure of 4,250,000 persons in need of food from foreign sources it 
would appear that not many more than 2,000,000 are now being fed 
by foreign organizations. Kamenev’s total estimate for January 1 
may be too large, but we believe that in view of the fact that the gov- 
ernment cannot be depended on to feed its half of the needy, the 
number of those now needing foreign aid is certainly not less than his 
figure of 4,250,000. 

As feeding allowances increase during the spring and summer, the 
total feeding by foreign agencies may reach three and a half million, 
but the number of those in need will also increase and may very pos- 
sibly be nearer ten million than eight. 


THE QUESTION OF EXPORT 


The announced intention of the Soviet government to export grain 
is a further complication in the foreign relief situation. Though 
making frequent inquiries while in Russia we learned of no exporta- 
tion up to the time of our departure. Our only knowledge of actual 
exports is from reports since our return indicating that small amounts 
have been sent into Finland and that considerable quantities have been 
stored at Petrograd and in the south, presumably for shipment. Our 
information is that only a small part of these stocks is actually Soviet 
property and so available to the government, without purchase, for 
feeding the hungry. 

The wisdom of shipping grain out of the country, for any reason, 
while foreign generosity sends other grain in to keep Russians alive 
is certainly debatable. We have no means of knowing whether there 
will actually be any considerable amounts available for export. On 
September 80, 1922, Kamenev wrote a representative of Nansen a 
letter deprecating the reports of extensive exports, in which he said: 
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Of course, owing to the extensive territory of the Russian republic, 
there may be single instances of exportation of cereals, but I can 
assure you that this is a question of such inconsiderable quantities 
and at all events of such cereals as, through transport or other 


reasons, cannot be utilised in the districts in need of bread, 


At a later date he reversed his position and indicated that fifty 
million dollars’ worth of grain would be exported. Other estimates 
vary from fifteen to fifty million dollars. But it may be fair to dis- 
count Soviet predictions as to the amount of export just as it is neces- 
sary to discount their optimism as to crop surplus. 

The position of the Soviet government regarding exports is that 
they are imperatively necessary to break the vicious circle already re- 
ferred to—underproduction because of the lack of horses and plows, 
new shortages, famine, further killing and eating of horses, continued 
underproduction. Quite frankly the authorities state that even at the 
cost of many deaths from starvation this year, exporting grain is the 
only way to secure the work animals and implements needed to pre- 
vent many more deaths in the future. As for putting an embargo on 
the export of private stores of grain, the government fears that such 
action would break down its new economic policy, of which it con- 
siders the greatest possible freedom of trade an essential. 


THE PRESENT EMERGENCY 


The emergency in Russia is not over. To the extent that peasants 
who were kept alive last year through American aid are left to die 
in 1923, America’s effort is inadequate. Kmergency aid and the res- 
toration of agriculture are both necessary. The Soviet government 
has proved its incapacity to provide both. Relief agencies cannot 
rebuild Russian agriculture; the Russian government has begun to 
do so, and for the reasons already stated we believe the outlook for 
recovery to be promising. If the government really undertook to ex- 
change grain for tools and horses, and thereby contributed to the re- 
building of peasant farms, we are not prepared to say that the policy 
would be unsound. 
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The logic of the situation points to continued aid from outside 
Russia until the emergency is over. Such aid has been conditioned 
heretofore on the full cooperation of the government in relief activi- 
ties and the application of its own resources in substantial amounts 
for this purpose. Undoubtedly the government has a larger income 
this year than last, and has still on hand considerable stores of con- 
fiscated wealth. Yet it has withdrawn most of its financial coopera- 
tion with foreign relief agencies. 

We have no means, however, of passing on Soviet finance as 
a whole. In any case, American aid has not hitherto been conditioned 
on approval of the Soviet’s economic or political policies. It has been 
given, in fact, in the face of almost universal disapproval of Soviet 
policy, because of the wish to meet a demonstrated human need. In 
our judgment the facts we observed in Russia point inescapably to 
the conclusion that if widespread suffering and death from starva- 
tion this year are to be prevented, American help must be continued 
on a large scale. 

ALLEN WARDWELL 
GraHaM R. 'TAyLor 
ALLEN T. BuRNs 
Commission on Russian Relief 
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